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having served with great reputation, for more than thirty years, as tribune,
prefect, lieutenant, or prsetor, he knew most of the soldiers and their
honourable actions, and, by calling these to their remembrance, roused the
spirits of the men.
When he had made a complete survey, he gave the signal with the trum-
pet, and ordered the cohorts to advance slowly. The army of the enemy
followed his example; and when they approached so near that the action
could be commenced by the light-armed troops, both sides, with aloud shout,
rushed together in a furious charge. They threw aside their missiles, and
fought only with their swords. The veterans, calling to mind their deeds
of old, engaged fiercely in the closest combat. The enemy made an obsti-
nate resistance; and both sides contended with the utmost fury. Catiline,
during this time, was exerting himself with his light troops in the front,
sustaining such as were pressed, substituting fresh men for the wounded,
attending to every exigency, charging in person, wounding many an enemy,
and performing at once the duties of a valiant soldier and a skilful general.
When Petreius, contrary to his expectation, found Catiline attacking him
with such impetuosity, he led his praetorian cohort against the centre of the
enemy, amongst whom, being thus thrown into confusion, and offering but
partial resistance, he made great slaughter, and ordered, at the same time,
an assault on both flanks. Manlius and the Fsesulan, sword in hand, were
among the first that fell; and Catiline, when he saw his army routed, and
himself left with but few supporters, remembering his birth and former dig-
nity, rushed into the thickest of the enemy, where he was slain, fighting to
the last.
When the battle was over, it was plainly seen what boldness, and what
energy of spirit, had prevailed throughout the army of Catiline; for, almost
everywhere, every soldier, after yielding up his breath, covered with his
corpse the spot which he had occupied when alive. A few, indeed, whom
the praetorian cohort had dispersed, had fallen somewhat differently, but all
with wounds in front. Catiline himself was found, far in advance of his
men, among the dead bodies of the enemy; he was not quite breathless, and
still expressed in his countenance the fierceness of spirit which he had shown
during his life. Of his whole army, neither in the-battle, nor in flight, was
any free-born citizen made prisoner, for they had spared their own lives no
more than those of the enemy.
Nor did the army of the Roman people obtain a joyful or bloodless vic-
tory ; for all their bravest men were either killed in the battle, or left the
field severely wounded.
Of many who went from the camp to view the ground, or plunder the
slain, some, in turning over the bodies of the enemy, discovered a friend,
others an acquaintance, others a relative; some, too, recognised their enemies.
Thus, gladness and sorrow, grief and joy, were variously felt throughout the
whole army.**
While the generals of the republic were still hunting the common enemy
in the Apennines, and even before the execution of Lentulus, the leaders of
the senate had been quarrelling among themselves, as if they had no one to
fear either within or without the city. The election of consuls for the ensu-
ing year had fallen uppn D. Junius Silanus and L. Licinius Murena. We
have seen that Catiline had presumed to offer himself; but a worthier can-
didate, the great jurist Sulpicius, was also disappointed, and resenting the
notorious bribery employed by his rivals, had rushed to prosecute Murena.
Bribery there had been probably on all sides, and Rome could ill afford at